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advanced, became worse and worse; squalls of snow and
hail, with north to northwesterly winds, succeeded each
other with such rapidity that we had not time to dry our
clothes during the few moments of sunshine. Then at this
high altitude our horses quickly showed signs of great
fatigue; even the dogs, following wearily behind, had
frequently to lie down and rest. We felt no brighter than
the animals; our clothes seemed to weigh tons, our guns
loaded us down, and walking, even on the level, was such
a, violent effort that perspiration poured down our faces.
On May 9th, after camping at Dsatsu hosho, where
we found enough water in a hole to make our tea, but not
enough for the poor horses, we followed the dry bed of a
stream along the foot of some low hills, till at last we came
to where the water surged up from its underground bed and
flowed on towards the Yellow Eiver. The divide be-
tween the Ts'aidam and the Yellow Eiver is some fourteen
miles north of this place, a low line of loose gravel hills
(altitude, 15,650 feet). The pass over it is called Bordza
kera k'utul, and marks the boundary between Tibet and the
Ts'aidam. The branch of the Yellow Eiver, which we first
saw when about ten miles to the west of Lake Ts'aring,
flowed in a broad valley of sand and bright quartzite
gravel over a mile in width, the stream itself not more
than fifty feet wide, very shallow, and quite slow.
As we drew near the river I was riding ahead
of my party when I saw in a little pool a big brown
bear eating a dead yak. I made signs to my men to
bring me a gun, but when the one who brought it
saw that I was going to shoot at a bear, he turned
heel and ran, and none of the rest of the party would
approach* This time, fortunately, the magazine of my
Winchester was fuU, and two or three shots piit an